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Abstract Empirical research reports conflicting conclusions about whether primary elec- 
tion voters strategically account for candidates’ general election prospects when casting 
their votes. We model the strategic calculations of office-seeking candidates facing two- 
stage elections beginning with a primary, and we compare candidates’ policy strategies in 
situations where primary voters strategically support the most viable general election can- 
didate against candidate strategies when voters expressively support their preferred primary 
candidate regardless of electability. Our analyses—in which the candidates’ appeal is based 
on their policy positions and their campaigning skills—suggest a surprising conclusion: 
namely, that strategic and expressive primary voting typically support identical equilibrium 
configurations in candidate strategies. Our conclusions are relevant to candidates facing con- 
tested primaries, and also to political parties facing the strategic decision about whether or 
not to use primary elections to select their candidates—a common dilemma for Latin Amer- 
ican (and some European) parties. 


Keywords Parties - Elections 


1 Introduction 


The Republican and Democratic parties in the United States typically select their candidates 
for national and state-level office by primary elections. Primaries are also an increasingly 
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prominent feature of Latin American politics,! and the electoral effects of Latin American 
primaries—as well as party elites’ strategic decisions on whether to hold primaries—have 
motivated extensive research (e.g., Carey and Polga-Hecimovich 2006, 2008; Kemahlioglu 
et al. 2009; Serra 2011). Furthermore the two largest French political parties, the Socialists 
and the Union for a Popular Movement (UMP), now select their presidential nominees via 
national primary elections. 

To the candidates contesting primaries and the party elites weighing the costs and ben- 
efits of holding primaries, a crucial question is: Will primary electorates weigh the candi- 
dates’ general election prospects, i.e., the candidates’ electability, when casting their votes, 
an effect we label strategic primary voting?’ In situations where primary voters hold non- 
centrist policy views relative to the general electorate, we might expect strategic primary 
voters to support moderate candidates that appeal to the general electorate; by contrast, 
expressive primary voters may support radical candidates regardless of whether these can- 
didates are electable. The run-up to recent U.S. presidential primaries has featured exten- 
sive discussions of polls that measure how the various candidates would fare in hypothet- 
ical general election contests, and certainly the primary candidates themselves, as well as 
their campaign staffs and other political elites, are aware of this issue. For instance, Mitt 
Romney’s perceived strength as a general election candidate against Barack Obama was 
widely discussed during the 2012 Republican presidential primaries (see, e.g., Miniter 2012; 
Roarty 2012), while Marie Ségoléne-Royal’s supporters emphasized her electability in the 
run-up to the French Socialist Party’s 2006 presidential primary (Ivaldi 2007). These cal- 
culations also feature in the literature on Latin American primaries (e.g., Colomer 2002). 
At times the primary candidates themselves explicitly invoke considerations of electability. 
Thus in the run-up to the June 2010 Republican Senate primary in California, candidate 
Tom Campbell cited a Los Angeles Times poll that showed him leading Democratic Sena- 
tor Barbara Boxer in a hypothetical general election match-up, while the same poll showed 
Campbell’s primary opponent, Carly Fiorina, trailing Boxer: “That’s the argument that wins, 
particularly for the voters who have not yet made up their minds: Pragmatically, I can beat 
Barbara Boxer and Carly Fiorina cannot.”? 

Despite the widespread recognition of the potential importance of strategic primary vot- 
ers who weigh the candidates’ general election prospects, with the exception of important 
work by Serra (discussed below) we are unaware of theoretical work that explores office- 
seeking candidates’ election strategies when primary voters are strategic, compared to when 
primary voting is expressive. Nor are we aware of research on the related question of how 
strategic primary voting affects parties’ prospects of winning the general election—an issue 
that is critical to party elites’ decisions about whether to hold primaries. 


Carey and Polga-Hecimovich (2006) report that there are 16 Latin American countries in which at least one 
political party selects its presidential candidate through a primary. Primaries are also used to select candidates 
in Bulgaria, South Korea, Iceland, Spain, and Israel. 


2Our focus on candidate electability in the general election contrasts with Abramson et al.’s (1992) focus on 
candidate viability, i.e., candidates’ prospects of winning a multicandidate primary. Since our spatial model 
analyzes primaries with at most two competitive candidates, strategic considerations relating to candidate 
viability do not arise. 


3“Tom Campbell still confident he can beat Fiorina in primary,” by Jessica Bernstein- Wax. San Jose Mercury 
News, June 4, 2010. We note that Stone and Abramowitz (1983) report empirical analyses that Democratic and 
Republican party activists in 1980 weighed the competing presidential candidates’ general election prospects 
more heavily than ideology when choosing a nominee, while Stone and Rapoport (1994) report evidence that 
caucus attendees in presidential campaigns perceived moderate candidates as more electable than ideologues. 
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We address the above issues in this paper. We develop a two-party model of policy com- 
petition for office-seeking candidates who face a two-stage election process beginning with 
a primary, and whose appeal to voters is based on a combination of their policy positions 
and their campaigning skills. We assume that both parties’ primary electorates hold prefer- 
ences that diverge from those of the general electorate, so that the candidates—who must 
commit to a single set of policies for both elections—balance the needs of appealing to their 
primary and their general election constituencies (see, e.g., Brady et al. 2007). In our model 
the candidates are uncertain about how skillfully they (and their opponents) will campaign, 
and thus about how attractive they will be to voters at the time of the primary and gen- 
eral elections. We analyze candidate strategies for two polar opposite scenarios: one with 
purely expressive primary voters who support their preferred primary candidate regardless 
of electability; another with purely strategic voters who invariably support electable primary 
candidates over unelectable candidates. We ask the question: Do office-seeking candidates’ 
policy incentives differ when primary voters are strategic, compared to when they are ex- 
pressive? And: To the extent that a party’s primary voters are strategic, does this enhance 
the likelihood that the party will win office? 

Our study produces two key findings. First, despite the intuition that expressive primary 
voting should motivate office-seeking candidates to diverge sharply from the center of the 
general electorate, we show that candidates typically have incentives to locate closer to the 
center of the general electorate than to their primary electorate. The rationale underlying 
this result revolves around the candidates’ rational expectations about their opponents’ cam- 
paigning abilities: namely, candidates expect to face a stronger campaigner in the general 
election than they will in the primary (because the rival party’s nominee has proven her met- 
tle by winning her party’s primary), and hence they shade their policy strategies towards the 
general electorate. 

Our second major finding is that in most realistic situations the candidates’ optimal 
office-seeking strategies are identical for strategic and for expressive primary voting. This 
result—which flows directly from our earlier conclusion that expressive primary voting does 
not draw candidates sharply away from the center—is striking given that our models of ex- 
pressive and strategic primary voting are (intentionally) specified to magnify the contrast 
between these decision rules: namely, we assume that expressive primary voters myopically 
support their preferred candidate regardless of electability, while strategic voters invariably 
support electable candidates in preference to unelectable candidates. 

Our findings suggest that primary elections do not exert as strong a centrifugal force 
on office-seeking candidates as intuition would suggest, and, furthermore, that expressive 
and strategic primary voting typically motivate identical candidate strategies—a result that 
is relevant to the growing body of theoretical work that models policy competition in se- 
quential elections (Owen and Grofman 2006; Callander 2007; Deckel and Piccione 2000; 
Meirowitz 2005; Serra 2011; Burden 2000; Jackson et al. 2007; Gerber and Morton 1998; 
Bartels 1988; Aldrich 1980). With respect to representation, our conclusion that candidates 
typically have incentives to locate nearer to the center of the general electorate than to their 
primary electorate suggests that holding primary elections need not result in the selection of 
radical candidates. 


2 Office-seeking candidates confronting a two-stage election process: a model 
with policy and campaigning effects 


In our spatial model, which builds on our earlier work (Adams and Merrill 2008), candidates 
face a two-stage election process beginning with a primary, and must commit to a single set 
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of policy positions for both the primary and the general election. We assume that voters’ can- 
didate evaluations depend on the candidates’ policy positions and their campaigning skills— 
i.e., their abilities to project attractive images with respect to dimensions such as leadership 
ability, integrity, empathy, competence and charisma, that voters value independently of 
the candidates’ policy promises.* Empirical studies document that voters value these at- 
tributes in candidates and elected officials (see, e.g., Stone and Simas 2010; Clark 2009; 
Mondak 1995), while many recent spatial models of elections incorporate such nonpolicy 
considerations (see, e.g., Groseclose 2001; Snyder and Ting 2011; Adams and Merrill 2009; 
Adams et al. 2013b). We compare office-seeking candidates’ strategic incentives for ex- 
pressive versus strategic primary voting, where strategic voting pertains to primary voters’ 
weighing the candidates electability, i.e., their general election prospects. 


2.1 The voter distribution 


We assume that the general election involves two parties, which we label the Democrats and 
the Republicans, and that there is a distribution of voters’ policy preferences along a Left- 
Right continuum among citizens who will vote in the general election, labeled the general 
electorate. This electorate has a known median voter position mg, labeled the general elec- 
tion median, which is common knowledge among candidates and voters. Both parties select 
their nominees in a closed primary election,’ and the median of the distribution of policy 
preferences for the Democratic primary electorate is mp, which we label the Democratic 
median, and the Republican primary electorate’s median position is mz. We further assume 
that the Democratic median is at least as left-wing—and that the Republican median is at 
least as right-wing—as the general election median, i.e., that mp <img <mer. 


2.2 The election context 


The model incorporates the following assumptions: 


(1) If a party’s primary election is contested, then exactly two candidates compete in the 
primary. The Democratic candidates in contested primaries are labeled D; and D2, while 
the Republican candidates in contested primaries are labeled R, and Ro. 

(2) The candidates select a single policy position that is fixed during the primary and the 
general election. That is, candidates cannot readjust their policies following the primary 
in order to enhance their appeal to the general electorate. The Democratic candidates’ 
positions are labeled d; and d for candidates D, and D2, respectively; the Republican 
candidates’ positions are labeled 7; and rz for candidates R; and R2, respectively. 

(3) Each candidate selects a single position that maximizes his joint probability of winning 
the primary and general election, i.e., each candidate selects the position that maximizes 
his probability of winning office. 


4In Sect. 5 we expand the model to consider situations where one party benefits from a general election advan- 
tage due to superior resources or reputation, which is independent of its nominee’s policies or campaigning 
abilities. 

5In a closed primary election only officially registered party members are eligible to vote. The alternative is 
an open primary, in which independents (and in some versions, registered members of rival parties) are also 
eligible to vote. In the latter case, the potential to attract independent voters in a primary may render more 
moderate positions optimal than for the closed primaries we study, so that any need to moderate further for 
strategic reasons would be even less than under a closed-primary system. 
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Our specification that candidates cannot shift their positions between the primary and the 
general election is a simplification, but one that is intuitively plausible: for while real world 
candidates do at times attempt to “tack towards the center” following their primary nomi- 
nation, they are hampered by the policy promises they made during the primary campaign 
and are liable to charges of flip-flopping if they repudiate their primary promises during the 
general election.® 


2.3 The candidate evaluation model 


The candidate evaluation model specifies that voters evaluate candidates based on their pol- 
icy positions plus a nonpolicy “valence” component that is determined by the candidates’ 
campaigning skills. Specifically, for each voter i with policy preference x;, the policy dis- 
tance component of i’s evaluation of candidate j is given as g(j,x;) =af(j,x;), where 
fC, xi) represents i’s utility for j’s position j, and a is a parameter that represents the 
salience of the candidate’s policy position relative to his campaigning abilities (discussed 
below). The two best known special cases for the policy distance component are those 
in which voters have either linear policy losses, i.e., where policy utilities are given as 
g(j,x;) = —a|j — x;|, or quadratic policy losses for which policy utilities are given as 
@(j, x;) = —a(j — x;)?. There is no abstention. 

The campaigning component of voters’ candidate evaluations captures the candidates’ 
abilities to portray themselves positively along valence dimensions of evaluation “on which 
parties or leaders are differentiated not by what they advocate, but by the degree to which 
they are linked in the public’s mind with conditions, goals, or symbols which almost ev- 
eryone approves or disapproves” (Stokes 1992: 143), such as competence, integrity, lead- 
ership ability, and charisma. The valence component of voter i’s evaluation of candidate j 
is represented by unmeasured random characteristics ¢; (which may vary over candidates 
but not over voters) that capture how successfully the candidates present themselves to the 
public during the election campaign, and which the candidates do not know at the time they 
choose their policy positions. These unmeasured characteristics are labeled campaign-based 
valence images. Thus we have: 


Voter i’s utility for candidate j = g(j, x;) + €;. (1) 


We assume that for each candidate j, ¢; is identical for the primary and the general election, 
i.e., that the candidates reveal their “campaigning skills” during the primary campaign.’ 
Our assumption that the candidates are uncertain about their own—and their opponents’ 
—campaigning abilities captures the environment real world candidates confront. At the 
level of presidential primaries, for instance, in the run-up to the 2008 primaries there was 
considerable uncertainty about whether such candidates as Hillary Clinton, Barack Obama, 
Fred Thompson, and Rudy Giuliani would prove to be skillful campaigners, just as other 


Burden (2001: Table 7.1) presents empirical analyses that support our assumption, concluding that incum- 
bent members of Congress barely alter their legislative voting behavior between the primary and the general 
election, while Poole (2007) reports empirical analyses that members of Congress typically adopt consistent 
ideological positions over time. We note that the empirical literature on politicians’ policy shifts emphasizes 
incumbents, in particular their roll-call records. It is possible that challengers have more flexibility than in- 
cumbents, although as stated above all types of candidates are vulnerable to charges of flip-flopping if they 
noticeably shift their positions following the primary. We thank an anonymous reviewer for emphasizing this 
issue. 


7 This set-up is similar to that posited by Londregan and Romer (1993) in their analysis of policy strategies in 
single-stage, two-candidate elections. 
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presidential primary campaigns featured uncertainty about the campaigning skills of Rick 
Perry, Howard Dean, Edmund Muskie, Ted Kennedy, Ronald Reagan, Bill Clinton, and 
many others, some of whom exceeded expectations (i.e., Bill Clinton, Reagan, and Obama) 
while others failed to lived up to their press clippings (such as Perry, Muskie, Kennedy, 
Thompson, and Giuliani). A similar dynamic operates in Latin American presidential pri- 
maries, where candidates such as Argentina’s Carlos Menem proved unexpectedly to be 
strong campaigners (Carey and Polga-Hecimovich 2006) and others, such as Mexico’s San- 
tiago Creel (who was widely expected to win the National Action Party’s (PAN’s) 2006 
presidential primary), proved unexpectedly weak. The unmeasured component ¢€; captures 
this uncertainty. 
Given the assumption of full voter turnout, the following remarks follow: 


Remark I In a primary election, a majority of voters will prefer the candidate who is pre- 
ferred by the party’s median primary voter. 


Remark 2 In any possible general election match-up, a majority of voters will prefer the 
candidate who is preferred by the median general election voter. 


Finally, we assume that for each candidate j the unknown component ¢; representing 
the candidate’s campaign-based valence image is selected independently over candidates 
from a type | extreme value distribution. This assumption, which has been employed both 
in empirical voting studies (Whitten and Palmer 1996; Schofield and Sened 2005, 2006) 
and in spatial models of elections (Merrill and Adams 2001; Schofield and Sened 2005), 
implies that voters’ preference probabilities can be represented by a logit function.® Both 
expressive and sincere voters employ their sincere preference in the general election, so that 
Remark 2 implies that the winning general election candidate is the one that the median 
general election voter sincerely prefers. 


2.4 Expressive and strategic voting models 


We consider two contrasting primary voting models, one where voters are expressive and 
one where they are strategic. For expressive voting we simply assume that both parties’ 
primary voters support their preferred candidate, regardless of this candidate’s appeal to the 
general electorate. The Web Supplement (see http://course.wilkes.edu/merrill/) presents the 
formulas, derived from (Adams and Merrill 2008) for the candidates’ election probabilities 
when primary voters are expressive. 

For our strategic voting model, primary voters weigh the candidates’ general election 
appeal. Specifically, we assume that strategic primary voters project that the rival party will 
nominate its strongest general election candidate—i.e., the candidate whose combination of 
policy positions and campaigning abilities is most attractive to the median general election 
voter—and these voters project whether the focal candidate from their party is electable, in 
the sense that he can defeat the rival party’s nominee (we discuss the details of such projec- 
tions below). We assume that these strategic voters employ the following decision rule: If 
they project that both of their party’s primary candidates are electable or that neither primary 


8 The probability PD(D,) that the median Democratic primary voter prefers candidate D; to Do is given by 


; : exp(g (dj ,mp)) 1 : ; 
ee ei Dj-1 exp(g(dj,mp)) ~ T+explg(do,mp)—(dj.mp)]° See Train Laas ChB 2) 


for a proof that the logit model implies choice probabilities of the functional form given by the above equation. 
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candidate is electable, they then vote for the candidate they sincerely prefer; however, if they 
project that only one of their party’s primary candidates is electable, strategic primary voters 
support the electable candidate. 

With respect to how strategic primary voters project whether a focal candidate is 
electable, note that at the time of the primary these voters have observed the candidates’ pol- 
icy positions and their campaign-based valence images for both parties’ candidates. There- 
fore, given our specification that the candidates’ policy positions and their campaigning 
abilities are fixed—i.e., they do not change between the primary and the general election— 
and that primary election voters know the median general election voter’s position mg, it 
follows from Remark 2 above that primary voters can project how each of their own party’s 
primary candidates will fare in a general election contest against the rival party’s strongest 
potential nominee. (Alternatively, we can assume that primary voters base these projec- 
tions on public opinion polls of the electorate’s preferences in hypothetical general election 
match-ups.) The Web Supplement (http://course.wilkes.edu/merrill/) presents derivations of 
the candidates’ election probabilities for the strategic primary voting scenario. 

At this point we emphasize that although the strategic primary voting model gives office- 
seeking candidates added incentives to appeal to the general electorate, nevertheless strate- 
gic voting does not eliminate candidates’ incentives to appeal to their primary electorate. 
This is because in cases where both of the candidates contesting a party primary prove to 
be electable, strategic primary voters support the candidate they sincerely prefer. The cen- 
tral strategic question we analyze is whether the additional centripetal incentives associated 
with strategic primary voting are strong enough to change the candidates’ optimal policy 
strategies. 

Finally, we note that our specification that strategic primary voters can accurately fore- 
cast the outcome of any possible general election match-up is a very strong assumption.’ 
However if expressive and strategic primary voting motivate identical candidate strategies 
in the extreme case where strategic voters can perfectly assess the candidates’ electabilities, 
this conclusion surely extends to situations where primary voters are uncertain about the 
outcome of the general election, which hampers their abilities to vote strategically. On this 
basis we proceed. 


3 Candidate equilibrium strategies for expressive and strategic voting: examples 


We consider candidates’ strategies in two-stage elections, for expressive and for strategic 
primary voting. For either voter decision rule, the candidates confront strategic dilemmas: 
in the expressive primary voting scenario each candidate seeks a policy position that maxi- 
mizes his joint probability of winning the primary and the general election, yet positions that 
are shaded towards the party’s median primary voter may not appeal to the median general 
electorate. In the strategic voting scenario the candidates confront the additional complica- 
tion that primary voters weigh the candidates’ electabilities. How do office-seeking candi- 
dates balance the conflicting strategic imperatives to appeal to their primary and their general 
election constituencies? Moreover, do candidates’ policy incentives differ for sincere versus 
strategic primary voting? 


° Serra (2011) develops a model in which the candidates’ primary campaign performances provide imperfect 
indicators of their campaigning skills in the general election. Serra analyzes party elites’ decisions about 
whether to hold a primary, not the primary candidates’ policy strategies. 
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Notes. For these computations voters were assumed to have quadratic policy losses, and the median voter 
positions were set to mp = 2, mg =4, mr =6. This scenario supports identical equilibrium configu- 
rations for expressive and strategic primary voting, for the scenario where two Democratic candidates 
(D, and D>) and two Republicans (R; and R2) compete in a two-stage election beginning with a closed 
party primary. At equilibrium the Democratic candidates pair at d i = ds = 3.33 and the Republicans pair 
at rt = r5 = 4.67. The figure displays candidate D,’s probability of being elected as a function of his 
policy position, with the other candidates fixed at their equilibrium positions. P.(D 1) represents D,’s 
election probability when primary voters are expressive, and P; (D1) the election probability for strategic 
voting (the decision rule for strategic primary voting is described in the text). The specification for voters’ 
candidate utilities is given by (1) in the text. The probability functions for Pe(D,) and for Ps(D ,) are 
given by equations W2 and WS in the Web Supplement (http://course.wilkes.edu/merrill/) 


Fig. 1 Candidate D,’s probability of being elected for expressive and for strategic voting, as a function of 
his policy position 


We present an illustrative example—for the case where both parties hold competitive 
primaries!°—that conveys intuitions about how primary elections influence office-seeking 
candidates’ policy strategies. For this example, we assume the median general election voter 
is located at mg = 4 on the Left-Right scale, the median Democratic primary voter is at 
mp = 2 and the median Republican primary voter is at mg = 6. These locations are intended 
to roughly capture the NES seven-point Liberal-Conservative scale, for which the points 2, 
4, and 6 are designated as “liberal,” “moderate,” and “conservative,” respectively, and plau- 
sibly approximate the median positions of the Democratic, general, and Republican primary 
electorates.!' We initially assume that voters have quadratic policy loss functions and that 
the policy salience coefficient is a = 0.5, i.e., the loss function is g(j, x;) = —0.5(j — x;)’. 


3.1 Candidate strategies for expressive voting 


We begin with the case where primary voters are expressive. Figure | illustrates the Nash 
equilibrium!” configuration in candidates’ office-seeking strategies: the Democratic candi- 


!0While our numerical calculations relate to scenarios involving two competitive primaries, our theoretical 
results apply equally to situations where only one party holds a competitive primary. 


'1 We note that empirical studies reach conflicting conclusions about whether the policy preferences of Amer- 
ican parties’ primary electorates differ sharply from those of the general electorate (see Geer 1988; Kaufmann 
et al. 2003). 


12.4 Nash equilibrium is a set of policy positions (strategies) for each candidate such that no candidate can 
increase expected utility by deviating unilaterally. 
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dates pair at the position di = d} = 3.33 and the Republicans pair at rf = rj = 4.67, ie., 
each candidate’s optimal position is located between his party’s median primary voter and 
the median general election voter. The solid line in the figure displays candidate D,’s prob- 
ability P.(D,) of winning office under expressive voting motivations,'? i.e., P.(D,) repre- 
sents D,’s probability of winning both the primary and general elections as a function of 
his policy position, with the candidates D2, R,, and R» fixed at their equilibrium positions 
(below we explain the significance of the dashed line, labeled P,(D,)). Note that P,(D,) 
drops sharply if D, shifts substantially to the left or to the right of his optimal position 
d¥ = 3.33. In the former scenario D,’s leftist positioning puts him in a strong position to 
win the Democratic primary but at the cost of crippling his general election prospects; in 
the latter scenario D,’s centrist positioning makes him a strong general election candidate 
but severely depresses the likelihood that his expressive primary constituency will nominate 
him. 

Note that in this equilibrium configuration the candidates’ optimal positions are located 
closer to the median general election voter position mg = 4 than they are to the median 
positions of the candidates’ primary constituencies (mp = 2 for the Democrats and mr = 6 
for the Republicans), i.e., the centripetal pull of the general electorate is stronger than the 
centrifugal pull of the primary electorate. The central intuition revolves around the fact that 
each candidate expects to face a more skillful campaigner in the general election than he 
will face in the primary. From the perspective of candidate D,, for instance, the knowledge 
that two candidates (R, and R>) are contesting the Republican primary—and that the Repub- 
lican who demonstrates superior campaign-based valence will be nominated—implies that 
the Republican nominee’s campaign-based valence has a larger expected value than that of 
D,’s primary opponent, D2.'* Accordingly, D; shades his policy strategy towards the gen- 
eral electorate. We label this effect, which we support theoretically below, the centripetal 
incentives result. 


3.2 Candidate strategies for strategic primary voting 


We now consider the scenario with strategic primary voters. Intuitively, we might expect 
that compared to expressive primary voting, strategic primary voting will motivate candi- 
dates to shade their policies closer to the general electorate, since the candidates realize that 
primary voters value electability. Indeed, in an important paper Serra (2011) demonstrates 
that in a primary election model without campaign effects—i.e., one where voters evaluate 
candidates entirely on the basis of policies—strategic primary voting motivates the candi- 
dates to converge towards the general electorate. However, when we incorporate campaign 
effects, we find that this intuition no longer applies. The dotted line in Fig. 1 displays D,’s 
probability P,(D,) of winning office as a function of his position when primary voters are 
strategic,!> with the rival candidates again fixed at their equilibrium positions d} = 3.33 
and rj =r} = 4.67: we see that D, again maximizes P,(D,) by locating at df = 3.33, the 
same optimal position as that for expressive primary voting. Similarly, the remaining candi- 
dates’ strategic primary voting optima are identical to their expressive voting optima, so the 


3The probability P. (D1) is given by equation W2 in the Web Supplement (http://course.wilkes.edu/merrill/). 


14Technically, the campaign-based valence image of the Republican who wins the primary is max(éR1, €R2), 
the expected value of which is higher than that of ¢p2, the campaign valence of Do, since €p1, €R2, €p2 all 
have the same distribution. 


15The formula used to compute Ps(Dj,) is given by equation W5 in the Web Supplement (http://course. 
wilkes.edu/merrill/). 
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equilibrium configuration for strategic primary voting, {d{ = dy} = 3.33, rf =r} = 4.67}, 
is identical to the expressive primary voting equilibrium. Indeed, the only substantive dif- 
ference between the expressive and strategic voting scenarios is that while D,’s probability 
P.(D,) of election under expressive primary voting drops sharply as he shifts rightward 
away from his optimal position dj = 3.33, under strategic primary voting D,’s election 
probability P;(D,) drops only gradually as D, shifts to the right of ds = 3.33, towards the 
center of the general electorate (compare the solid and dotted lines in Fig. 1). 

Why, in this example, do strategic and expressive primary voting support identical equi- 
librium strategies? The answer revolves around the strategic importance of campaign ef- 
fects. Recall that under expressive primary voting the candidates already locate closer to 
the center of the general electorate than to their primary electorates, because they project 
that they will face a stronger campaigner in the general than in the primary (the centripetal 
incentives result). Accordingly, the candidates’ optimal strategies for expressive primary 
voting are strategies that make these candidates electable—and so these strategies also ap- 
peal to strategic primary voters. Second, given that D,’s probability P,(D,) of election for 
expressive primary voting drops sharply as D; moderates away from his optimal position 
d¥ = 3.33, it is possible for the added centripetal incentives of strategic voting to increase 
D,’s probability of election P,(D,) (for a fixed location for D,) without increasing P,(D)) 
enough to motivate D, to shift closer to the center. Simply put, in this example strategic pri- 
mary voting renders a completely moderate policy strategy less unattractive than it would be 
for expressive voting, but it does not make this strategy optimal because the candidates retain 
incentives to appeal to their primary electorates: namely they realize that strategic primary 
voters will support the candidate they sincerely prefer, if they project that both candidates 
are electable. Thus, in this example, expressive and strategic voting support identical policy 
strategies. We label this effect, which we support theoretically below, the strategic voting 
equivalence result. 

Note than in the scenario pictured in Fig. 1 the Democratic primary candidates pair with 
each other in equilibrium, as do the Republican candidates. For this paired configuration the 
primary voters’ expressive and strategic candidate preferences must be identical, since—for 
both the Democratic and Republican primaries—neither candidate enjoys a general election 
advantage relative to his primary opponent that is due to policy positioning. Given that ex- 
pressive and strategic primary voting are observationally equivalent for this scenario, one 
might ask whether it is meaningful that both voting strategies support an identical equilib- 
rium configuration.'® We believe that the answer is yes, for two reasons. First, note that the 
paired candidate scenario illustrated in Fig. 1 is a Nash equilibrium because (by definition) 
no candidate can enhance his election prospects by unilaterally shifting to an alternative 
position, one for which he is not paired with his primary opponent. Thus in the scenario in 
Fig. | the candidates implicitly consider their election prospects for alternative positions at 
which they do not pair with their primary opponent, and for which strategic and expressive 
primary voting strategies may differ. Second, and related, intuitively one might therefore 
expect that even if strategic and expressive primary voting strategies both support paired 
equilibrium configurations, the paired equilibrium for strategic primary voting would be 
more moderate, relative to the general electorate, than the paired equilibrium for expressive 
voting, because the candidates recognize that strategic primary voters weigh the candidates’ 
electability. But, the equilibrium configuration in Fig. | illustrates that this intuition may be 
mistaken. 


16We thank Nolan McCarty and Keith Poole for emphasizing this point to us. 
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4 Equilibrium for expressive and strategic primary voting: theoretical results 


We now demonstrate that the strategic logic suggested by the above examples generalizes 
to a large class of elections. Our first theorem is on the equivalence of candidate strategies 
for expressive and strategic primary voting. The proofs to this and subsequent theorems are 
given in the Web Supplement to this paper (see http://course.wilkes.edu/merrill/). 


Theorem 1 (Strategic voting equivalence) If voters’ policy utilities are of the form 
g(j, xi) = af (j,x;) where f (j,x;) is a fixed function that is strictly concave and peaks" 
at the voter i’s ideal point x;, or if f (j, x;) denotes linear utility, i.e., f (Jj, x;) = —|j — xi, 
then there exists a value B such that 0 <a < B guarantees that a unique paired Nash equi- 
librium configuration exists, that is identical for expressive and strategic primary voting. 
Specifically: 


(a) When both parties hold contested primaries, the unique paired equilibrium is one where 
dj = dz andr} =r;. 

(b) When only one party holds a contested primary, the unique paired equilibrium is one 
where the competing primary candidates pair with each other, and where the candidate 
in the uncontested primary locates at the general election median position, mg. 


In words, the theorem states that when the policy salience coefficient a is suffi- 
ciently low—1i.e., when campaign effects are sufficiently salient to voters, relative to pol- 
icy effects—a unique paired equilibrium configuration exists that is identical for expressive 
and strategic primary voting. This is consistent with the example presented in Fig. | above, 
where the paired configuration (dj = d} = 3.33, rf =r} = 4.67) is an equilibrium for both 
expressive and strategic primary voting. Below we present calculations suggesting that the 
conclusions of Theorem | hold for realistic values of a, i.e., the theorem is relevant to can- 
didate strategies in real world elections. 

Our second theoretical result (for the proof, see http://course.wilkes.edu/merrill/) relates 
to the stronger centripetal pull of the general electorate, vis-a-vis the centrifugal pull of the 
primary electorate: 


Theorem 2 (The centripetal incentives result) If voters’ policy utilities are of the form 
gj, xi) = af (j,x;) where f(j,x;) is a fixed function that is strictly concave and sym- 
metric and peaks at the voter i’s ideal point x;, or if f(j,x;) denotes linear utility, i.e., 
fG,xi) =—-|j —xi|, andifmp <img < mp, then there exists a value a such that0<a<a 
guarantees that the unique paired Nash equilibrium configuration finds all the primary can- 
didates located closer to the median of the general electorate than to their party’s median 
primary voter. 


The theorem states that when campaign effects are sufficiently salient to voters, relative 
to policy effects, then the candidates locate closer to the median general election voter than 
to their median primary election voter, for both expressive and strategic primary voting. This 


'7 4 function g is strictly concave and peaks at xo if it is continuous, and if for all x in the domain of g for 


2 
which x 4 xo, 2 § (x) <0 and g(xo) > g(x). Note that if g is strictly concave and peaks at xg, then g is 


strictly increasing on the left of xg and strictly decreasing on the right. We further assume that left and right 
first and second one-sided derivatives of g exist at xo. 
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Table 1 Equilibrium configurations for expressive and strategic primary voting 


Policy salience Median general Equilibrium configuration Equilibrium configuration 
coefficient election voter position for expressive primary voting _ for strategic primary voting 

(1) (2) (3) (4) 

a mG dj and dz ry and r5 

0.25 3.0 2.63 3.89 Same as expressive equilibrium 
0.25 4.0 3.33 4.67 Same as expressive equilibrium 
0.25 5.0 4.11 5.37 Same as expressive equilibrium 
0.5 3.0 2.60 3.83 Same as expressive equilibrium 
0.5 4.0 3.33 4.67 Same as expressive equilibrium 
0.5 5.0 4.17 5.40 Same as expressive equilibrium 
1.0 3.0 2.57 3.77 No equilibrium located 

1.0 4.0 3.33 4.67 Same as expressive equilibrium 
1.0 5.0 4.23 5.43 No equilibrium located 


Notes. The table reports computed equilibrium positions for two office-seeking Democratic candidates (D, 
and D>) and two Republican candidates (R,; and R2), who contest a two-stage election beginning with a 
closed party primary. In column 3, d i and ds denote the equilibrium positions of candidates D; and D3, and 
rt and 1 the equilibrium positions of R; and R2, when primary voters expressively support their preferred 
candidate regardless of this candidate’s general election viability. Column 4 reports whether the expressive 
voting equilibrium is the same as the strategic primary voting equilibrium, in which voters account for the 
candidate’s general election prospects (the decision rule for strategic primary voting is described in the text). 
The voters’ candidate utility function is given by (1) in the text. For these computations the Democrats’ 
primary voter’s median position was set to mp = 2, and the Republican median was located at mp = 6. 
Voters were assumed to have quadratic policy loss functions 


result follows the strategic logic outlined in the illustrative example, namely that forward- 
looking candidates expect to face a stronger campaigner in the general election than in the 
primary. 


4.1 Candidates’ equilibrium positions for two-stage elections: numerical results 


Because Theorems | and 2 do not apply over the full parameter-space, we turn to numerical 
calculations to investigate the extent to which they do apply and discuss how these results 
relate to real-world elections. Table 1 reports Nash equilibrium configurations in candidates’ 
office-seeking policy strategies, for sincere and for expressive primary voting over a range 
of parameter values. Our calculations apply to the scenario wherein both parties hold con- 
tested primaries, and wherein the median primary electorate positions are mp = 2, mr = 6, 
with quadratic voter policy loss functions as in our illustrative examples. We vary the value 
a of the policy salience coefficient between a = 0.25 and a = 1.0, a range that includes the 
empirical estimates of this parameter in real world elections, and the location mg of the 
median general election voter (between mg = 3 and mg =5). First, the computations show 
that in every scenario with a = 0.25 and a = 0.5, a paired equilibrium configuration exists 
that is identical for expressive and for strategic primary voting, thereby suggesting that the 
conclusion stated in Theorem | (the strategic voting equivalence result) extends to scenarios 
wherein the voters attach significant weight to the candidates’ policy strategies, relative to 
their campaigning abilities. Second, in every scenario the candidates’ computed equilibrium 
positions are located closer to the median general election voter than to their median pri- 
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mary voter. This suggests that the conclusion of Theorem 2, the centripetal incentives result, 
applies over a wide range of parameters. 

Finally, note that when the policy salience coefficient is set to the high value a = 1, then 
equilibrium breaks down for some of the strategic primary voting scenarios, i.e., in this 
case the candidates’ optimal strategies may be different when voters are strategic than when 
they are expressive. As we discuss below, however, the value a = | exceeds the estimates 
reported in empirical studies on the electoral salience of candidates’ policy positioning in 
real world elections. 

To further assess the relationship among the policy-salience parameter, the voter distribu- 
tions, and voter behavior, we performed a Monte Carlo simulation. Because only the relative 
positions of the partisan and general-election medians matter, we fixed the two partisan me- 
dians mp and me at 2 and 6, respectively, and drew the general election median mg from a 
uniform distribution, on the interval [3.0, 5.0]. The policy-salience parameter, a, was varied 
from 0.1 to 2.0, in steps of 0.1, and voters were assigned quadratic loss functions. For each 
value of a, 100 replications of mg were chosen, resulting in a total of 2000 scenarios. 

All scenarios tested led to paired equilibria under expressive voting—with the Demo- 
cratic candidates paired at a mean (over replications) of 3.34 (+£0.01) and the Republicans 
paired at a mean of 4.64 (+0.01)—for every value of the policy-salience parameter. For 
strategic voting, for all scenarios in which an equilibrium was found, equilibria were identi- 
cal to those for expressive voting (allowing for a mean numerical error of 0.003), a finding 
that supports the strategic voting equivalence result (Theorem 1). Strategic-voting equilib- 
ria occurred for all of the voter-distribution scenarios tested as long as the policy-salience 
parameter a was no higher than 0.5—the range within which empirical estimates fall, al- 
though for larger values of a the proportion of scenarios with strategic-voting equilibria 
dropped progressively. Furthermore, for all scenarios under expressive voting and for all 
scenarios under strategic voting in which an equilibrium occurred, the equilibrium strate- 
gies were closer to the general-election median mg than to their primary median location. 
This supports the centripetal incentives result (Theorem 2). 


4.2 Implications for real world elections 


Our conclusion that strategic and expressive primary voting motivates identical candidate 
strategies, provided that voters do not weight the candidates’ policy positions too heavily 
relative to their campaigning abilities, raises the question: What do empirical studies tell 
us about the weights that real world voters attach to candidates’ policies? Of course the 
electoral salience of policies relative to campaigning skill surely varies across elections as 
a function of the type of office, the candidates’ personalities and campaign strategies, the 
characteristics of the electorate and the tone of media coverage of the campaign. However, 
studies of congressional, gubernatorial, and presidential elections typically conclude that 
candidates’ policy positions are only moderately salient to voters, so that the value of the 
policy salience coefficient plausibly falls in the range of 0.2 < a < 0.4, when voters and 
candidates locate on the 1-7 liberal-conservative scale we have used in our computations 
(see, e.g., Alvarez and Nagler 1995, 1998; Adams et al. 2005: Chap. 8, 2013b: Tables 1-2; 
Lacy and Paolino 1998, 2001; Lacy and Burden 1999; Burden 2004: Tables 2—3). These are 
values for which our strategic voting equivalence result applies, according to our numerical 
calculations. While it is difficult to translate these empirical estimates into the framework 
of our model, primarily because these studies are on general election candidates who have 
already passed through the party primary, these estimates suggest that the electoral salience 
of candidates’ policy positions should support a strategic voting equilibrium in our model. 
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With respect to the electoral salience of candidate positioning in primary elections, Brady 
et al. (2007: Table 1) report empirical analyses of all congressional primaries involving in- 
cumbents held between 1956 and 1998, suggesting that the incumbents’ ideological posi- 
tioning had modest effects on their primary vote shares: specifically, these estimates imply 
that shifting one’s ideological position from the center of the general electorate to the center 
of the primary electorate would increase an incumbent’s probability of winning the primary 
by at most 12 percentage points. These estimates again suggest that the electoral salience 
of candidate positioning in congressional elections should support identical equilibria in 
strategic and expressive primary voting in our model.'® 

Finally, the literature on the electoral effects of Latin American candidates’ policies is 
less developed. The studies on this issue, however, conclude that programmatic differences 
between candidates/parties are less salient to Latin American electorates than they are in 
the United States (Magaloni and Poiré 2004), which suggests that our theorem on equiva- 
lent candidate strategies for expressive and strategic voting is relevant to Latin American 
elections. 


5 Extensions to elections with strong and weak parties 


To this point our theoretical results apply to parties that are evenly matched, in that neither 
party’s nominee benefits from a general election advantage stemming from her party’s su- 
perior resources, its ability to deliver patronage, or its superior reputation for competence or 
integrity. Yet many real world party systems, particularly in Latin America, feature a dom- 
inant party that systematically benefits from these types of non-policy-related advantages. 
In addition, we note that the act of holding a primary may itself confer electoral benefits 
or penalties on the party’s nominee that are unrelated to the nominee’s policy positions. 
Latin American politics scholars have investigated the possibility that holding a primary can 
unify the party and enhances the party’s reputation for democratic “openness” and trans- 
parency (see Carey and Polga-Hecimovich 2006; Kemahlioglu et al. 2009). By contrast 
other scholars emphasize that negative campaigning in a contested primary may harm the 
party’s nominee in the general election (Carey and Polga-Hecimovich 2008). 

To investigate these effects we expand our model of voters’ candidate evaluations to 
include a party-specific valence term, V,, which represents the electoral competitiveness of 
the candidate’s party, k, based on non-policy factors that reflect on the party’s candidates 
(see, e.g., Groseclose 2001). We label this the general voting model: 


Voter i’s utility for candidate j from party k = V; + g(j, xi) + &;. (2) 


Note that the V; term does not affect voters’ comparative evaluations of their party’s pri- 
mary candidates (because this term is identical for candidates from the same party), but it 
can influence voters’ decisions in the general election. In particular, during much of the post- 
war period the candidates from dominant parties such as the Mexican PRI (until the 1990s) 


18To see this, note that in our model the parameter value a = 0.5 implies that if two general election can- 
didates D; and R pair at the median general election voter position mg = 4 they both have 0.5 prob- 
abilities of being elected, but if D, shifts unilaterally to the position of the median Democratic primary 
explaf (di ,mG)] 
explaf(dj,mG)]+explaf(r},mg)] ~~ 


voter mp = 2, his probability of winning the general election drops to 


exp[—0.5(2—4)?] 
exp[—0.5(2 4)74 exp[—0.5(4 4)2] 
This electoral effect comfortably exceeds the empirical estimates reported in the studies cited above. 


~ 0.12, i.e., Dj’s election probability drops by about 38 percentage points. 
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benefited from electoral advantages that are captured in the V; term in (2). In addition, as 
stated above, V; may also be a function of the party’s decision to hold a primary, so that 
to the extent that holding a primary enhances voters’ beliefs in the party’s commitment to 
democratic ideals (a consideration that some analysts believe motivated the Mexican PRI’s 
decision to adopt a nation-wide presidential primary prior to the 2000 election; see, e.g., 
Bruhn 2004), the V, term will be larger when the party holds a primary than if the party’s 
nominee is selected by party elites. 

Theorem 3 (for the proof, see http://course.wilkes.edu/merrill/) extends our earlier results 
to the general voting model where parties need not be equally matched on valence: 


Theorem 3 (Strategic voting equivalence—general voting model) When voters’ candidate 
utility functions are given by the general voting model specified by (2), and the policy com- 
ponent g(j, x;) is of the form g(j, x;) =af (Jj, x;) where f (j, x;) is a fixed function that is 
strictly concave and peaks at the voter i’s ideal point x;, there exists a value B such that 
0 <a <8 guarantees that conclusions (a) and (b) of Theorem | hold. 


Unlike Theorem 1, Theorem 3 does not require that the parties be equally matched, 
but is otherwise identical to Theorem | except that it requires that the policy loss func- 
tion g(j, x;) =af (j, x;) be strictly concave, while Theorem | also applies to linear policy 
losses. 

To assess whether Theorem 3 applies for realistic values of the policy salience parame- 
ter a, we performed an additional Monte Carlo simulation that was identical to the one for 
evenly matched parties reported above, except that we set the valence term for the Repub- 
lican Party to Vp = 0 while for the Democrats Vp was selected randomly from a uniform 
distribution on the interval [—2.0, +2.0].'? For all scenarios in which an equilibrium was 
found for strategic voting, the equilibrium configuration was identical to that for expressive 
voting (allowing for a mean numerical error of 0.001), a finding that supports the strategic 
voting equivalence result for the general voting model (Theorem 3). Both expressive- and 
strategic-voting equilibria occurred for all of the voter-distribution scenarios tested as long 
as the policy-salience parameter a was no higher than 0.5. In Toto, these results suggest 
that existence of a strategic primary voting equilibrium is not much affected by the parties’ 
relative valence characteristics. 


6 Conclusion 


Primary elections pose strategic dilemmas for political parties, for candidates, and for pri- 
mary election voters. For candidates competing in a contested primary, the dilemma is how 
to balance policy appeals to their primary electorate versus appeals to the general electorate. 
For political parties, particularly in Latin America, the dilemma is whether to select their 
candidates in primaries or by an alternative process. 

Intuitively, we might expect candidates’ and parties’ calculations to turn on the strate- 
gic decision that primary voters face: namely, whether to expressively support their pre- 
ferred candidate or to strategically support a less-preferred primary candidate when their 


19 With the Republicans’ valence term set to Vp = 0, the value Vp = +1 implies that if the Democratic and 
Republican nominees present positions that are equally appealing to the median general election voter, then 
the probability that the Democrat will be elected is about 0.73. The value Vp = +2 implies that for this 
scenario, the probability that the Democrat will be elected is about 0.88. 
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first choice appears unelectable in a general election. When primary voters are expressive, 
it seems plausible that office-seeking candidates will shade their policies in the direction 
of their primary electorates, while strategic primary voting should motivate policy appeals 
to the general electorate. And, these candidate-centered incentives should influence party 
elites’ judgments about the desirability of holding primaries: to the extent that elites value 
winning office, holding a primary may be more attractive when elites project that primary 
voters will weight more heavily the candidates’ electabilities in the general election (see, 
e.g., Meinke et al. 2007). 

Our surprising conclusion is that the above intuitions are often mistaken: specifically, our 
strategic voting equivalence result implies that candidates’ optimal strategies typically are 
identical regardless of whether primary voters are expressive or strategic. This implies that 
if party elites expect candidates to respond to the strategic environment, elites’ decisions 
about whether to hold a primary should not turn on their expectations of whether or not 
primary voters consider electability. Our conclusions hold when the competing parties are 
evenly matched in terms of their non-policy-related resources (e.g., the ability to distribute 
patronage, along with the party’s image for competence and integrity), and also when one of 
the parties is “dominant” in that its nominee benefits from significant nonpolicy advantages. 
The model also applies to situations, wherein the primary election itself affects the party’s 
image (and thereby affects its nominee’s general election prospects), either positively (by 
enhancing the party’s reputation for democratic openness and transparency) or negatively 
(e.g., by exacerbating divisions within the party). Finally, the model applies regardless of 
whether one or both parties hold a competitive primary. 

The intuition that underlies our strategic voting equivalence result revolves around the 
candidates’ campaigning abilities. Because the candidates typically expect to face a stronger 
opponent in the general election than in the primary, they shade their policy strategies in 
the direction of the general electorate even when they expect primary voters to behave ex- 
pressively—an effect we label the centripetal incentives result. Accordingly, the candidates’ 
optimal strategies for expressive primary voting are strategies that make these candidates 
electable, and so these strategies also appeal to strategic primary voters. 

There are numerous possible extensions of our model that we have left for later work, 
including: uncertainty over the distribution of voters’ policy preferences; candidates’ deci- 
sions about whether to enter the primary contest; scenarios wherein candidates have some 
leeway to modify their positions between the primary and general elections; open primaries; 
analysis of the sequential primaries that are used in the American presidential nomination 
process; and analyses treating the decision to hold a primary to select the party’s nominee 
is endogenous (see, e.g., Aragon 2012). In addition, we hope to analyze intra-party compe- 
tition between candidates with unequal measured strength along valence dimensions, such 
as their images for competence or integrity (or that pertain to the electoral advantages of 
incumbency; see, e.g., Ansolabehere et al. 2007), that parallel our analyses in inter-party 
competition between strong and weak parties. Preliminary analyses, which we report in the 
Web Supplement of this paper (http://course.wilkes.edu/merrill/), suggest that our central 
substantive conclusions extend to these scenarios. 

The above caveats notwithstanding, we believe that our findings represent an important 
step in the quest to understand candidate strategies in two-stage elections beginning with 
a primary. Any such analysis must address the question of whether primary voters account 
for candidates’ general election prospects when casting their votes. Our theoretical result, 
that candidates’ optimal office-seeking strategies typically are identical for these contrasting 
models of primary election voting, suggests that candidates need not necessarily consider 
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this variable when crafting their election strategies. Thus our findings may simplify candi- 
dates’ strategic calculations about their policy positions, and, outside the United States, they 
may simplify party elites’ decisions about whether or not to hold primaries. 
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